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to approach wearing the weapon, after it had first been care-
fully fastened to the scabbard by nails '.30

After Nero's death only small incidents created minor diver-
sion, such as when the second Pacorus gave some encourage-
ment to Terence, the preposterous potter of Edessa, who, being
the late Emperor's double, succeeded for a time in impersonat-
ing him and creating an insurrection.*

The peace ends in the time of Trajan, and an almost conti-
nuous procession of Roman armies down the Euphrates begins.
Generally they reach the interior of Babylonia; Ctesiphon,
the new Parthian capital, is repeatedly sacked; but always
the process of aggression needs to be repeated in the next reign.

One of the contributory causes of the first of these great
Roman invasions was the Emperor Trajan's inordinate admira-
tion of Alexander the Great, and much of his strategical
behaviour may be attributed to a desire to emulate the Greek
hero. For instance he took the precaution of securing Armenia
before marching south, in order to protect his rear. He then
divided his-forces, sending half down the Euphrates to the
Khabur and the other half in the tracks of the Macedonian
army eastwards to Nisibin. Both forces met with considerable
success, but, Ihe summer being nearly ended, he left a corps
of engineers in Nisibin, with instructions to build boats for
crossing the Tigris, and himself returned to winter in Antioeh.
This decision very nearly cost him his life. A few weeks later
there occurred one of those appalling catastrophes which have
so frequently visited that city : an earthquake so serious that
it brought the rocks of Mount Cassius crashing down among
the houses. Almost every building of note was laid fiat, and
a quarter of a million corpses were buried beneath the ruins.
The Emperor himself was injured, and escaped with difficulty
through a window.

This disaster did not, however, prevent him from continuing
his Parthian campaign in the following spring. The boats
built in Nisibis were transported on wagons to Jazirat ibn
Omar (where we last saw the Ten Thousand leaving Meso-
potamia) , and the Roman army made a contested crossing of
the Tigris. Gaugamela, Nineveh (meaning probably Mosul),

*In this connexion one can recommend Feuchtwanger's novel False
Nero for the excellent picture he gives of Antioeh and the border
provinces of Osroene and Samosata at this time.31